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| ** He is with her, sir.’ 


In the pleasure of the unexpected return of the | 
young gentleman the unusual absence of Olivia | 
||created no surprise; but when the candles were 
j lighted, and when tea was ready, Isabel knocked 
|| gently at the library door. [t was opened by Olivia 
herself. It was dark, and the emotion under which 
|\she laboured could not be seen. She kissed Isabel, 
Ir was now autumn—but wherefore describe it? I and begged her to send lights and some retresh- 
night do it on one plea, that it is not so hackneyed | ment. 
atbeme as the spring, summer, or winter, for when | ‘1 cannot come to you yet. my dearest,” said 
the lowers have come and gone, and the fruits have |she. ** Make the young gentleman welcome, and 
been gathered and the harvests in, and the fire |) when I ring do you come to me for a few minutes.” 
blazing through the winter, what could be said of | Isabel wondered, and the little party commented. 
autumn, excepting that it is the agent or medium|/ Young De Lancy could furnish no clue to the, 
through which all the luxuries and comforts of the ‘oddness of this ¢ete-a-tete of Olivia and his father 
other seasons pass. I forgot, bowever, the rich) He did not know that they had ever been acquainted. | 
nelting Seckle-pear, and the fine juicy spicy fall) On exactly such an evening, eighteen years pre- | 
pippin; and, above all, forgot those deliciously | vious to the one which has been just described, | 
cool nights, so constantly denied to us in the sum- | Mr. Stanley and his daughters were seated under, 
mer. It was at the close of a day, that promised |the portico, when the notes of a flageolet floated) 
one of these cool evenings, that the four sisters and through the air. As the sounds approached they) 
Isabel were sitting under the portico. They had || perceived two gentlemen winding around a grove | 
just fallen into that quiet, still feeling, which an) of chesnuts, one of them was a nephew of Mr.| 
autumnal evening produces, when the clear soft | Stanley, and the other was a stranger. Theodore, 
notes of a flageolet met their ear. Isabel caught Stanley had been under his uncle’s roof for several 
the sounds with delight, and was turning to Olivia years, and it could not be denied that he was re- 
toexpress her pleasure, when she saw consterna-| garded with peculiar affection. He was to be the 
tion and dismay in all present. Olivia had a tear future representative of the family, not on account! 
trembling in her eye, her hand was raised in grief— | of his bearing the same name, for that, as was first) 
Alice had thrown herself in her arms—Stella, al- | stated, was a matter of little moment, but that he} 
though agitated herself, was administering harts- | was of singular worth, and of rare endowments. He | 
hom—and Lucy, seizing Isabel by the arm, hurried | was destined to be the husband of one of his cousins ; 
her in the house. || and both he and his uncle had, in their secret soul, | 
“That is right,” said Olivia, ‘let no evil come | made the same election. It was the eldest daughter, 
tearher. Oh my sisters, how strange, just at this | Isabel, the most beautiful and the most accomplished 
season—at this hour—did our beloved and departed | of them all. But although he had placed all his!) 
sster listen to these treacherous strains—the very hopes—his whole soul—on Isabel—yet he soon saw 
tune. But Isabel is safely within, and this time let us 'that she felt no further attachment to him than a| 
pray that no evil may ensue.” | close relationship allowed. She regarded him in; 
The notes of the flageolet came nearer and nearer. the same light that her sisters did, and although it} 
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| teen, excited as much attention as the others 


make no mistakes—which ot these beautiful sisters 
is your fate ”’ 

It was more than Theodore could venture to ac 
knowledge to a stranger. He scarcely could make 
the thing familiar to himself. Leslie did not press 
him. And in a few moments they jumped from the 
boat that brought chem to the fishing-house, and 
with the buoyant feeling of health and animation 
the stranger took out his flageolet and played a gay 
Highland air, that tound its way to the party unde: 
the portico. 

Theodore was received with joy, and his friend 
was made welcome. Never, indeed, had he seen 
so much beauty—his bright eye glanced from one 
to the other—even the youngest, Lucy, only four 
; but, 
at every glance his eye rested longer on Isabel 
The flutter of heart that beset him on his first intro- 
duction never subsided. Day after day did he feel 
himself bound more strongly towards the beautiful 
Isabel. And oh, grief of griet, her father saw all 
his hopes, in the union so pleasantly arranged, sv 
desirable, destroyed for ever. Theodore saw it, and 
felt it too. But most careful was Leslie to disguise 
from the sisters his fatal attachment. And, without 
intending it, he devoted himself exclusively first to 
one sister, and then to another. He was seen by the 
side of Lucy whenever she was on horseback, and 
the innocent girl felt convinced that she loved Mr 
Leslie quite as well as she did her cousin. His ten- 
derness for one sister diffused itself over his man- 
ners to the rest. When he bent for hours over the 


'table with Alice, and assisted her in her little em 


ployments, she fancied she was the one beloved. 
And when he interested himself in all Stella’s little 
ingenious projects, and constantly had something 
new for her acceptance, she thought that such a 
man was destined for ber alone. But most devoted 
was he to Olivia—he read well; he was a fine scho 
lar; he was quick at repartee ; his manners were 
precisely to her taste ; she liked a contrast to her 


All but Olivia had left the portico; and in a few || was not unknown to her, and indeed to the whole} self; and she was naturally grave. Most captivat. 
minutes two gentlemen made their appearance on household, that she possessed the exclusive love of} ing to all was this accomplished man; and Isabel 
the lawn ; one of them, the younger of the two, ap- |her cousin, yet the idea of marrying him had not | alone, the one that possessed his heart, was the only 





proached quickly, and was recognized as Mr. Henry | yet been made familiar to her mind. Their tran-|| one towards whom he appeared indifferent. But 
De Lancy. He had just returned from abroad. | quillity was now disturbed, and years elapsed be-| 
The other was his father. fore peace was again established in this happy) 

“You do not welcome me, my dear madam,’ | mansion. In an evil hour Theodore became inti-| 
aid young De Lancy. “ The ladies, I hear, are all mate with a gentleman by the name of Leslie; he) 
vell—but you look grave.” | was from Europe, and notwithstanding that he was | 

“You are most welcome, my dear sir,” said |of a gay and lively disposition, he lived in great re-) 
Olivia ; ‘* but just at the instant of your arrival we | tirement. He became warmly attached to Theodore, | 
vere a little agitated—your flageolei reminded us | and in the course of this sudden friendship he made | 
fother times, But introduce me to this gentleman, | known to young Stanley that he had been married, | 
ind then let us seek your other friends.” that his wife was dead ; that she had left him a son ; 

The elder De Lancy approached and bowed; |that his fortune was injured ; that he hoped by a 
young De Lancy flew within; and the painful cir- | strict economy to retrieve his affairs, so as to en- 
tumstance of the flageolet was forgotten in the | able him to return to England in a few years. This 
return of the young favourite. | seemed all fair ane open, and Theodore, won by 
Olivia’s absence was not remarked during this | this confidence, by degrees, discovered a number | 
jleasant surprise. But when the first excitement | of good qualities in his new friend, and on his re- 
Was over, and the sisters went in pursuit of her, to | turn from his ramble, for he had been on an excur- 
the portico, neither she nor the elder De Lancy sion for upwards of two months, he introduced Mr. 
were to be seen. | Leslie to his uncle’s family. 

“ Miss Stanley,” said a servant, “isin the libra-| ‘‘ You will see five of the most beautiful women, 
y, and begs that she may be alone for half an hour.” | that ever were seen together,” said Theodore. 

‘ And the gentleman—my father ?” You blush like a lover,”’ said Leslie, “ let us 





, 


| own passion prevented him from | 


the hope that played around the hearts of her sisters 
was unknown to her; she suffered herself to view 
him with partiality, and felt that she was nothing 
in his love. Mr. Stanley became at length sensible 
of the perplexities of their situation. He could not 
turn to Theodore to express his regrets, for he saw 
him nervous and unhappy—shunning them all—an4 
at length shutting himself in his room. Isabel, too, 
began to droop, and thus was the peace of this once 
happy family entirely destroyed. Leslie, the cause 
of this disturbance, was himself the most unhappy 
of the party; he saw that Mr. Stanley’s manners 
were embarrassed ; he was denied admittance to 
Theodore’s room ; the delicacy of Isabe!’s mind for 

bade her to allow any intimacy with him, tearing, 
that her unreturned partiality might be discovered 

Olivia and her younger sisters, by degrees, became 
more and more abstracted, for the truth was begin 

ning to dawn upon them, and Leslie found that re 

treat was mevitable. The very vehemence of his 
irning that it 
met with a return; and thus, after many sleepless 


u 
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nights and agitated days, he came to the honest reso- 
lution of opening his mind tu Mr. Stanley, and depart- 
ing. He was closetted for upwards of two hours with 
Mr. Stanley, and going to Theodore’s room, unin- 
vited, he bade him farewell. He waited not forre- 
ply or explanation. He bad written his feelings and 
adieu to Olivia, and then, witb all that despair that 
usually falls to the share of a passion so circum- 
stanced, he left the family of the Stanleys. As soon 
as the right-minded Olivia recovered from the first 
shock of Leslie’s letter, wherein he painted his love 
and his devotedness to Isabel in the most glowing 
terms, she roused herself—shook off the enervating 
effects of the mistake into which she had fallen, and 
in afew hours was able to present the letter, first 
to Stella, then to Alice, and lastly to Lucy, who, 
although the youngest, showed the greatest hero- 
ism. Each one kept her own secret, and now all 
joined in the common desire to restore tranquillity, 
and renew hopes to Theodore. This was a more 
difficult task than they imagined, for the arrow had 
struck deep. The keen eye of a lover had long 
known that Isabe! only regarded him with sisterly) 
affection, and he had now learnt that love, the most 
ardent, had sprung up in her mind tor another. A 
nervous fever was the consequence of this malady 
of the mind, and Isabel, by degrees, getting over 
the shock of Leslie's departure, for she had by his, 
desire been kept in ignorance of his wotives, be-| 
came sensible of her cousin’s situation. As she bent 
over him with pity, she secretly vowed to be his 
wife ; and when he was convalescent, she commis- | 
sioned Olivia to break the matter to her father 
Hoping that happiness might again be restored to) 
his beloved family, he overlooked the probable con 
sequence of Theodore’s Ulness. He gladly availed 
himself of the specious appearance of health and 
spirits that now animated his nephew, and the mar 
riage took place, which, six months before, would 
have ensured happiness to them all. 

Theodore and his adored Isabel, with Stella, now 
set out on alittle journey. As the invalid seemed | 
to improve in health, they extended it, and six, 
months elapsed before they returned to their home 
Mr. Stanley and his daughters were shocked to per- 
ceive how little the health of either Theodore or} 
Isabel were improved, and now ail their anxious 
cares were required ; for consumption, in all its va-| 
rious forms, assailed ‘Theodore ; and in spite of the 
most unremitting cares and the greatest skill, he| 


| 
| 
| 
j 


died just one month before Isabel gave birth to a! 
daughter. It can easily be foreseen that this shock 
would prove fatal to Isabel. She only survived the 
birth of her infant a few weeks, and these calami- 
tous events plunged the whole family in the deepest 
affliction—an affliction that seemed never to be! 
overcome. 

Mr, Stanley rallied his strength—relapsed in grief 
—rallied again, and finding that his heart was pierc 
ed too deep to hope for cure, he resigned himself to 
melancholy ; and Olivia, thus thrown on her own 
judgment, took the charge of her father’s affairs, 
and succeeded in making herself acquainted with 
the regular routine of business, which, thanks to the 
wisdom and prudence of her grandfather and father, 
was so simplified as that it required but little other, 
talent than vigilance to conduct the whole. 

The little orphan, Isabel, had every claim on her! 
aunts’ affection and sensibility. She lived in their 
arms, atid their father’s death, which occurred in 
Isabel’s fourth year, butthe more firmly bound the:zn |, 
to the interesting child. 

Their grief for such severe and repeated losses 
mellowed into a tender and pensive feeling, and 
gradually they centered all their love and hopes in 
their litle niece, who was all that their fondest) 
In this tranquil, enviable | 
d them. 


lopes could promise. 


state, voung De Laney fow 


| so bitterly parted. 
| life to please his parents, who desired 
| than great wealth for their son. The wife thev had | 
chose for him was too insignificant to create love | 
and his first | = 


icret had been carefully guarded. 
zancey, andas she saw that) 


greatest respect tor che four amiable and highly- | 
gifted sisters; and Isabel, young as she then was, 
found her way immediately to his heart. His fa- 
ther, from whom he disguised nothing, thought it 
most prudent to tear him from this passion. His 
education was not completed, so hastening their de- 
parture, they absented themselves for two years, 
leaving the estate, that had only been purchased 
when his son’s intimacy began, to the chaige of a 
faithful steward. 
told. 
terly feel how much they had suffered: and when 
thev all left the portico, when the gentlemen ap- 
proached, and when young De Lancey, after intro- 
ducing his father, flew to his other friends, Olivia 
found that Mr Leslie, he who had acted so con- 
spicuous a part in the melancholy drama, now stood 
before her. When he saw that he was recognized, 
he held out his hand—words he had none, and the 
tears that fell showed how deeply the long-passed 
scenes were imprinted on his memory No stain 
rested on his head. He had come among them in- 
nocent—Isabel was too lovely for his peace. He 
withdrew in time to save his honour, but not to heal 
the wounds his too great susceptibility had caused. 
He had now returned aftera lapse of eighteen years, 
and the arrow still rankled in his heart. 

When they retired to the library he briefly went 
over the few incidents that occurred since they had 
He had married very early in 
nothing more 


while living, or grief when she died ; 
act after thus being at liberty, was to settle all her 
fortune on the son she had left 
travelling, which had been diverted during his mar- 
iage, now revived; and taking letters, he set out 
for America. 
dore Stanley whilst the latter was on an excursion 


| of pleasure and business, and thus he became an in-! 


| timate in Mr Stanley’shouse. “On my return to! 
| England,” concluded he, ‘*I took the name of De- 
Lancey, through the desire of my uncle, who left us| 
| his estates on condition that both myself and son 
should take his name. Not now caring for either 
name or wealth, I would have declined it, but I 


| thought of my son, and romance not yet being quite | 
| extinct in my bosom, I determined to settle my af- 
| fairs, bid adieu to my country, and live near the 


spot so hallowed, so dear, I need not say that I had 
several letters from your father. One by one IL heard 
those afflicting bereavements which pierced me as 
deeply as yourselves, 
estate, and intended, in time, to have presented my- 
self and my son. While I lingered and hesitated, 
Henry insinuated himself in your favour, and thus 
having you all minutely present to me, I deferred 
renewing an acquaintance that terminated so fatal- 
ly. Isoon learned that the young Isabel was as 
fascinating as her beloved mother—beloved,”’ said 
he, ‘‘even now as warmly as ever. I determined to 
carry bun away for a lew years, for years were want- 
ing ; and now, my dear madam, let me present him 
to you again, and let these two beings, so deserving, 
so dear to us both—let them love one another.” 
What remains to be told? Henry and Isabel were 
married within a twelvemonth after his return. 
Olivia’s cares were lightened, 
cey was a firm and attached friend. Stella, dear 
aunt Stella, what a flutter she was in! But her se- 
She looked again 
and again at Mr. De 


his hair was gray, and that crow’s feet had settled | 
{themselves quietly at the corners of his eyes, there | 
He was kind and "some of our writers, that we must all swallow é 


was no fear of old love reviving. 


His passion for | 


He became acquainted with Theo- | 


] purchased the adjoining’ 


for the elder De Lan- 


their separate pursuits as in times of old He ¢ 
not even ask to see the sick-room, 
for me,”’ said Stella; 
here on some rainy night, with acold and sore throat 
I will show him the inside, I will warrant.’ 


| Alice was nervous and feverish for a few days 


He evinced less taste for sedentary employments 


than she thought agreeable in anelderly gentleman 
** and besides,” 


knee- buckles are more suitable ; and he stoops t 
said the trim, little naiden. There 
that la belle passion would revive in her. 
to Lucy—He had signified that he no longer rode 
on horseback; and although only forty-four years 
old, yet the gout had made its approach, so that 
long walks were no more to beundertaken. ‘ Wha: 
beautiful teeth he had once,’ thought Lucy—«j 
believe he has them al! still, but they are 
white, and here and there one projects—they ae 
shorter too—I do believe that the man chews to. 
bacco!” But to Oliviahe appeared the same—and 
the same sympathy bound them together Their 
tastes and pursuits assimilated more closely as they 
advanced in years; and what more can be added \ 
these portraits than to give the reader an assu rane 
that the evening of their lives was as happy asc. 

be desired. te 


was fo 


not se 
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DOCTORS’ BILLS. 
The folly of dabbling in medicine is very ples- 
santly hit off in the following humourous piece.— 
Pope’s famous maxim of— 

* A litte learning is a dangerous thing,” 
| is no where so completely verified as on the oubjed 
of medicine. Let a person in good health, but ur 
acquainted with the study, take up a medical book 
and he will be apt to imagine, as he reads, that he 
certainly has some one or all of the diseases there 
described. Nor is this all; these imaginary com 
plaints are in the next place to be cured. If they 
could be removed by imaginary remedies, no great 
injury would be likely to ensue. But the worst o! 
it is, those who are suffering under these imeginan 
diseases, undertake to cure them with real medicines 
and, like Don Quixotte, in his attack upon the wind 
mills, are overthrown for their folly. 

* About four years ago, | was happily married toé 
very prudent lady, and, being of the same disposi 
tion as myself, we made a very prudent couple 
Some time aiter our marriage, my wile told we 
that doctors’ bills were very high, and that, as wé 
could not always expect to be tree from disease, sie 
thought it best to purchase some doctors’ books, “ alu 
thus,” said she, with a smile, “ we can steal theu 
trade at once.” This I agreed to, and made it m) 
particular business to attend all auctious of books 
in order to buy medical books at the lowest rate 
In fine, in less than twelve months, | had bought 
couple of Dispensatories, Buchan’s Family Physician 
two or three treatises on the art of preserving healt! 
by different authors ; seven treatises on the diseases 
of children, and divers others of the greatest bot 
My wife spent all the time she could spare from te 
economy of her household, in studying them, at 


| ng I 
as soon as my store was shut up in the evening! 


edified myself with a few receipts from my .Vew 
London Dispensatory. 

| * As soon as spring arrived, my 
formed me, that she found it positively enjoined by 


dear wife in 


He felt the | gentle to them all, but he did not interest himself in | large dose of cream of tartar and brimstone, to b 


oes 
that he planned 
“but if I can only catch hig 





said she, as she gathered courage 
Their return has already been in looking at him, ‘ he wears pantaloons ; a thing | 
The notes of the flageolet made themall bit- detest in an elderly gentleman: short clothes ang 


lear 


And as 
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oe 


taken every evening for three weeks, in molasses; | 


this the whole family had to comply with ; first I 
myself, who being the head of the family, I reckon 
first ; my wife, my brother Dick, who lives with me ; 
my son, and my daughter, my negro boy, and the 
servant maid. This cure we all went through to 
the entire satisfaction of my wife, who had the 
pleasure to find her medicine had the desired effect. 

Soon after this, the contagion of reading medical 
books spread through all my family, and scarce a 
day passed but some of them made use of some me- 


dicine or other. My poor brother Dick, after he! 


had permission to read my books, had acquired a de- 
jected countenance, the cause of which I cou Id not 
conceive At last he broke silence— Brother,” 
said he, (supposing I had read more than himself, ) 
“ feel my pulse ; I think I have too much blood ; had 
[not better get bled? you know that if too much 
blood gets into the head it produces apoplery :—the 
symptoms of its appearance, says Buchan, is a re- 
narkable redness in the face, and you see that is 
exactly the case with me.” I could not but laugh 
athim; he was indeed red in the face, but such a 
redness as indicated the offspring of health. Our 
maid, from an education at a country school, had 
jearned to read ; she earnestly requested her mis- 
tress to lend her a doctor book to read on a Sunday 
afternoon. This reasonable request was granted : 
but, poor creature! being not of the fairest com- 
plexion in the world, she in a little time became 
quite low spirited, and finding my wife and me 
alone one evening, she came in, and ventured to 
express herself thus: “‘ La! mistress; I am con- 
carned, and afraid J shall get the yellow jandlers, as I 
begin to look very yellow in the face.” Decency pre- 
vented my smiling for a while, but when she had 
left the room, I could not but enjoy a comtortable 
laugh. My negro boy is always eating roasted onions 
fora cold, but as he cannot read he has luckily es- | 
caped every other disorder. One night as we were 
about going to bed, my wife desired me, in the 
most serious mann «r, that if she should ever be ta- 
hen with a locked jaw, that I should rub her jaw 
with musk, as she was convinced, from comparing 
the arguments of a variety of authors, that this was 
the best remedy. [ told her there was no danger of 
such an event, as 1 had Dr. Cullen’s word for it that 
itseldom attacked females ; indeed I am convinced, 
that a locked jawed lady is rara avis in terris. 

“Hitherto our family medicines were used with 

nfdence and satisfactoin on all sides, till I con- 
sidered one day that our family, without a Doctor, 
had consumed more medicine in one year, than my 
lather’s family used to do with the advice of a phy- 
fijan in six years. But one day, when my wife 
told me she thought it would be well to weigh our 
food before we eat it, lest we should eat too much 
*r too little, and that Sauctorious advised it for good 
reasons, I got such a disgust to our scheme, that | 
solved gradually to abandon it. I am now con- 
vinced of the truth of a saying of a rational medical 
wnter, That one or more of four things must hap- 
pen toevery human body—to live temperately, to 
s€ exercise, to take physic, or be sick. And 1 
@ pretty certain, that if 1] and my family persevere 
ithe two former courses, we need never be in 
"anger of the two last. 





ANECDOTE OF TEA-DRINKING. 

The Duke of Grafton, as was his custom, filled 
‘8 own tea-pot full of the finest tea, and then 
‘epped water into it from the urn, and drank the | 
‘sence, professing that weak tea only was preju- | 
‘icial, and that he took it so strong for the benefit | 
‘Ais herves ; Lord Denhigh was immediately about | 
femonstrate, but suddenly halted, recollecting, 
perhaps, that ** Touch me, and no minister so sore ;”’ 


| his mountains—he refuses leek porrige and toasted 


‘ceive that his grace experienced any ill effects, doctor must be sick indeed, when he takes his own 
Dr. Johnson, whose nerves were at least as suscep- physic; a musician in love fiddles away his soul, 
tible, declared himself to be “a hardened and anda poet rhymes away his soul 
shameless tea-drinker, whose kettle had scarce- 
ly time to cool; who with tea amused the evening, 
with tea solaced the midnight, and with tea wel- 
comed the morning.” The doctor’s tea certainly © friendly terms with, to borrow an on for a few 
looked as strong, but the quality perhaps might not hours. The worthy old man was no scholar, and 
be equally good ; but to the present time it has never happened to have a guest sitting with him at the 
been accurately ascertained what quality, quantity, "me that he did not wish to expose his ignorance 
or strength, is absolutely required to suit the nerves t®- Opening the note, and pretending to read it, 
of erther prime ministers or philosophers. Dr. John- — reflecting a moment, + pte to the servant, 
son, it is pretty well known, never submitted quiet ‘\ ery good, says he, ‘‘ tell your master I’}l come 
ly to the most gentle reproof; for when a lady myself presently. . 
his sending his cup to be filled again, only Ming Vang, one of the judges in the shades be 
tured to hint, that he had taken six cups alre. w, sent up an Jmp to this world of light to fetch 
he hastily replied, ‘ then, madam, I intend to him a doctor of repute and skill. ‘ When,” says 
drink six cups more ;” and it was well ifhe did not he, “you come to the doctor's before whose door 
inadvertently empty the contents of the bottom of there are no complaining ghosts, that’s the man.” 
each upon the lady’s carpet. _ The imp takes the charge, and up he ascends to the 
regions of light. Every doctor’s house he passed 
LOVE AND ITS EFFECTS had lots of angry, injured ghosts thronging about, 

Love is like honesty, much talked of and little wailing and complaining of their wrongs. At 
understuod; like commonsense, valuable and scarce. he comes to a house where he sees only one single 
The miser calls it a bad mortgage—the stock-job- ghost flitting backwards and forwards betore the 
ber, a sinking tund—the doctor, a hypochondna— | door. ‘ This is my man,” sayshe, ‘ This must be 
the lawyer, asuit in chancery—the soldier, his parole a successful practitioner, and have a great name no 
of honour—and the sailor, the mariner’s compass doubt.” In return to his inquiry, the answer was, 

An Englishman in love, amuses himselt with— «Sir, this gentleman set up business but yesterday.” 
the blue devils. Ask him a question, and I'll hold A young student could not fill his sheet of 7'hem: 
a thousand pounds to a ducat, you feel insulted by Ppe examiner put him in a low class, anc 
his answer ; for instance— 

** Fine morning, Mr. Bull?” 

“’ve seen thousands finer!” 
| ‘* How are you to-day, sir?” 

“ Don’t know—can’t tell !” 

«What ails you, friend John ?” 

“What the devil business have you with my 
‘ailings?” 

An Irishman in love, (and who loves like him!) | 
gets merry with Jnnishowen, then exclaims, ‘‘ Och! 
Sheelah! Sheelah! my box of diamonds! my essence 
of cruelty ! my pearl of pearls, and my flower of all had a happy faculty of lulling his hearers to sleep, 
flowers except the potatoe flower! Atrah, dear, by his monotonous and musical voice, was address 
why will you shut your one eye against little Ter- ing his congregation, ona warm suminer’s day, with 
rence M’Gladdery? Havn’t} got a gentale, com-, his accustomed spirit, and as usual, in a short time, 
modious, lofty, nate, little mud edifice? Havn’t I had the satisfaction of seeing them drop, one by 
got a cow, and a turf stack to feed her with? Havn’t one, into their devotional slumbers, so that by the 
I got an empty flower-garden full of poratoes? Och- time he got half through with his sermon they were 
an-ey! Och-an ey! ever since you stole my heart, all comfortably at rest, save one iiot, who stood 
I feel it banging against my ribs, just like the pen- leaning against one of the pillars supporting the gal- 
dulum of a cuckoo-clock ! Sheelah, dear, widout 
you be mine, poor Terrence will be after dying an 
old maid! By the powers of buttermilk, he'll just 
go off like the snuff of a rush-light—so he will!” 

A Scotchman in love, takes a pickle o’ sneeshin 
frae his mull, an’ whyles claws his elbows when it 
dizna yuk. “ Hech, Donald, man! what i’ the 
. *- , ia ~ , tence uttered by their worthy pastor, immediately 
muckle deil’s name’s come ow’r ye noo? Frye, tye! J 
dinna let Maggy M’Cree’s pawky e’en thirl ye 
through ! Ruise ye! ruise ye, chiel!” “QO Sawney, 
Sawney! len’ me ye’r lug a wee bit, my discreet 
frien’, and keep a secret. It’s no her twa gim’let 
e’en, or her painted face, I’m courtin—it’s her siller ! 
her siller! her siller!” “Yes,” said the idiot, * 
A Welchman in love, looks as silly as the goats on be asleep likewise.” 





JESTS FROM THE CHINESE 
A man sent a note to a rich neighbour he was 





ast 


ordered 
him a correction, 
toa friend, ‘Twas that half-sheet vacant that ru- 
| ined me,” says he: ‘I had committed no other 
\fault.”” “ Oh no,” says his friend, after looking at 
the papers, “’tis all very well as it is; if you had 
gone on as you began, and filled the sheet, and 
shown itup, you would have been beaten to death,” 


Showing his papers afterwards 





THE PREACHER AND THE IDIOT 


A dull preacher in a country village church, who 


lery, listening with great attention to his precepts 
and admonitions. The preacher, at length, vetting 
out of all patience with his auditors for their stu 

pidity, vociferated with great animation, “ A’nt you 
The «x 
gation, surprised at he aring so many words of a sen- 


ashamed of yourselves, my hearers!” ngre- 


aroused themselves, and with great anxiety looked 


round for the cause of so great a noise—he continu- 


ed, ‘‘a’nt you ashamed of yourselves, my hicarers, 
to be asleep, while I am preaching the word of God? 
Look at that poor idiot how attentively he listens.” 
if 1 was not an idiot! should 





TUE LARGEST SOLAR MI 

The Andersonian Socicty of Glasgov 
M. Dollard the largest solar microscope that optician has ever 
-onstructed. The first trial of thi 


. D " 
cheese—thus proving the power of the blind archer ROSCOP! 


to be the same in every country. ‘* Poor Shenkin 
ap Morgan ap Shones, pe very bad—heart go pit-a- 


h purcha lt ? 
I 


i 
supe rb mstt ! 


pat all day . some wonderful phenomena Hundreds of i ts we a 
oe ip et age unot play covered devouring the body agne and ! l 
r cannot sleep—Hur can't be gay ! th 
Omi ne do, Wis "er ag 1 { “ie 9 2 life. luxuriously for several months on the leg of I" ese 
And Shenkin and Winitred soon will be man and wit unimalcules were magnitied so as to ippear nine inches lon 
A Dutchman in love, is cold as a confectioner’s |“ CO pacar petit ys what le - than the ourteents hun 
: . : - dredth part of anu The mineral k om afforded anothe 
ice-house, and a Spaniard as hot as a grill’d devil; “°° ang 7 : 
2 display of brilliant objects: their ¢ talization, and the 
a lawyer in love pleads away his soul, and a loves | .,jendour of their colouring, exceed any | he most 


“cwerer, I must freely own that I never could per- sick doctor physics away his soul—by the bye, a!Jy imazination can possibly conceiy 
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THE CAS KET. 


i 


— 





Original. 





OLD MAN OF THE WOODS. 


Tre immense region between the low ranges of the 


| 


Vleghanies and the Rocky Mountains is uniform in cha- round in front, and a horn was fastened to his belt by the | branches he was walking. 


one of the finest horses | in “the world. It was s caught wild 
by Morgan, and was trained by him solely for hunting. 
The noble avimal impatiently pawed the ground, as if) 
anxious for the sport and for the word “ go.’ He snuffed | 
the wind, and pricking up his ears, listened to the yell of | 
the hounds with apparent delight. Mr. Chrystie’s rifle | 
was slung over his shoulder, so as to be easily brought || 





a 


| rather a a ridge of hills, of whose existence he was be; 
jignorant. He thought if he could attain the summit be; 
jnight closed in he might discover some traces of a human 
‘habitation. He redoubled his speed, but the distance was 
| greater than he had imagined, and before he had gained 
jthe summit evening was commencing. Large drops of 
rain began to flash on the leaves of the trees, under whos, 
Fatigued with the labs yur of 


ore 


it 
cter ; it is a valley that was not long since overshadowed | oldest boy, who laughingly told him, “ that if he outrode || ascending, he began to search for a convenient place « 
racter ; alley tha y> Ht P t 
by almost interminable forests, with trees of great height therm all, and was lost, to blow the horn, and they would || shelter him from the approaching storm during the night 


save where the prairies expanded their 
Occasionally | 


and magnitude, 
yet more dreary and monotonous wastes. 
there are hills of limestone or secondary rock, but they are | 
of no great elevation. Betore civilized man disturbed the! 


solitude, vast herds of deer and buMfaloe might there be | 


come to his assistance, and to take care of meeting the | 

** Old Man of the Woods.”’ 
They set out in high spirits, as the sun, which looked | 

‘as ifemerging from the sea, showed its red disk above | 


the horizon. It was with some difficulty that Morgan and |) } 


He had proceeded but a few paces when he discovered 
by the little twilight that remained, a large anima! in th; 
| path before him. The rifle was ready for any event the 
jmight happen, although the animal was motionless, an: 
did not seem disposed to attack him. Mr. Chrystie siood 


seen wandering undisturbed, except by the fierce Indians his oldest son, by dint of cheering their horses, could keep } still for a moment cursing his own folly, and somew} 


who pursued them with bows and arrows, or by the fiercer | pace with Mr. Chrystie as they followed in the direction ) | frightened at the situation he was in. 


panther of Notwithstanding their rapid de- I 
crease, many herds yet remam; but they are fast disap- | 


America. 


\| 
pearing before the white hunters of the West, who are) almost out of breath, as now and then he succeeded in || was then raised. 


unrivalled in the use of the rifle. i 

In the autumn of a year of the eighteenth century, al 
young gentleman from Philadelphia travelled through the 
western states for purposes both of business and pleasure. 
He had wandered the whole day through a forest, guided 
by marked trees, until the evening came on, did) 
he arrive at the qgbin of a new settler in the western parts) 
where he was sure of meeting with hospita- 


and not 
of Kentucky, | 
lity and kindness. 
by one of those sudden storms, or rather torrents of rain, | 
su frequently experienced during the heats of summer in) 
the western states. They come on with rapidity, accom-} 
panied by high winds; but their fury is quickly expended, | 
and the heavens become again serene. The next morn- 

| 

| 


During the day he had been drenched | 


ing the stranger, Mr. Chrystie, found himself unwell, and} 
he felt symptoms of an approaching fever. He therefore 
determined to remain for a few days with his present hospi- 
table host. This man had kept in advance of the improve- 
ments of civilized life. Whenever the settlers in his neigh- 
bourhood increased to a certain number, he removed from |, 
his station, and receded further into the forest. Hunting ! 








from which the baying of the hounds proceeded. 
“* Noble horse, fine horse, Mr. Chrystie,” said Morgan, 
coming up to his side. At length they fell behind, and 
Mr. Chrystie found himself borne along with astonishing | 
rapidity by his noble steed. 


ii 


“ He stopped not for brake, he stay’d not for stone, 
* He swam the black river where terd there was none. 


In his rear he heard occasional shots, probably at some | 
stragglers which the hunters had overtaken. The herd, | 
which had become thoroughly frightened, had advanced | 
westward, a great distance, before they were overtaken | 
by Mr. Chrystie. As he sallied from a forest of immense } 
trees, so thick that they destroyed the underbrush, and | 
enabled a horseman to gallop with ease among them, he 
came to a larger and more extensive prairie than he had 
ever yet seen, and he perceived the herd of elk within |) 
twenty rods before him. The horse instinctively stood 
still, while he unslung his rifle and prepared to fire. He 
aimed at a very fine buck, and had the satisfaction of see- 
ing him immediately after the shot rear high on his hind 
legs, plunge forward and fall. The herd instantly fled, 
followed by the hounds that had by this time overtaken 


him. He rode up to his prize, and found that the noble 





Suddenly a strong 
light, apparently from some place below him, flashed up: 
his eyes. It remained stationary for a short time and 
It was a strong glare of light, such as 
a pine knot affords when blazing and reflected on the wa 
ter, the guide of some poor fisherman. A heavy voice crici 
lout, « * wolf—wolf—come here.””. The animal in the pat 
instantly sprang towards the light, but commenced bark 
jing meessautly. At length Mr. Chrystie could distinguist 
||as his eyes became accustomed to the light, the shado wy 
| form of some being clad in skins, endeavouring to pacifi 
the dog, which seemed greatly alarmed. Mr 
| followed the light for a short distance as it moved away 
and he was about to halloo to the person who bore it 
| when it suddenly disappeared ; but its beams were soo 
again seen glimmering from a crevice which seemed to be 
within the body of the mountain. He approached, 

| discovered that the entrance of a natural cave had been 
walled up, probably for the temporary residence of a bu: 
ter, or of some misanthrope. The entrance was almo: 
jconcealed by a cluster of bushes, 
| weighed down by the never-ending wares of a wild grap: 
‘vine, which, after completing its various circumvolutions 
ascended a large tree which darkened the mouth of the 
The low and sullen growl of the dog announce 


Chry stir 


whose branches wer 


| cavern. 


was his delight, and almost his only means of support. His) || animal had been pierced through the heart; and there he} | his knowledge of the vicinity of a stranger. 


cabin was situated on the bank of a still, deep creek, over- 


A prairie of some thousands of acres extended back from | 
the river. The family consisted of the hunter, his wife, 
and two boys, one eighteen and the other sixteen years of | 
age. Strangers in newly-settled countries will always | 1 
have reason to admire the hospitality of the inhabitants. | 
The sense of mutual dependance renders them willing to | 
give or lend to those who are in distress; unlike the selfish | | 
inhabitants of older countries, who turn from the often! 
witnessed distresses of their fellow creatures with heart. | 
less apathy. One of the two rooms in Morgan's cabin was | 
willingly surrendered to Mr. Chrystie, and all the atten-| 
tion and kindness possible were shown to him. 

Early one morning he was awakened by the cry of | 
founds and the stamping of horses around the house, | 
mixed with a confusion of voices, all seeming to speak in 
He immediately arose, and dressing himself, sal- || 
The hunter was preparing 


i 
i} 


haste. 
lied forth into the open air. 
his rifles, while his two sons were saddling three fine 





horses. 

* Good mornmg, Mr. Chrystie—fine sport near at! 
hand—you must be one of us—look out on the prairie— 
there is a blessed herd of elk for you—I reckon that some 
of my balls and their flesh become acquainted before | 
night. You'll go, Mr. Ah, you must—no shak-| 
ing of the head—nothing better than to take a ride before || 
breakfast. Here, Dick, 
you shall have the finest horse in all Kentuck—taken wild i 


| 
| 


, 


Chrystie 


bring the whiskey-bottle Sir, 


‘lay, with his head thrown back, and his eyes fixed for ever. 


his horse carelessly in his hands, when the baying of the! 
hounds came on the breeze with redoubled noise The! 
steed was restless, and making a sudden plunge, he es-| 
caped from his rider, and scoured across the plain. Mr. | 
Chrystie now became seriously vexed and alarmed. For! 
hours past he had not seen his late companions, and even 
the cry of the hounds was lessening every moment. He |) 
drew the horn from his belt and blew the loudest blast, i 
but it was only echoed by the forest that skirted the prairie. | 
| Again and again he sounded, but as soon as the echoes| 
died away all was silent as before—no answering shout || 
was returned, although he listened with intense anxiety. 
He then treble-charged his rifle and fired it in the air— 
but it only alarmed an immense flock of crows that were) 


| flying over; and they, too, soon left him to solitude and | 


silence. ‘“ This,"’ said he, in a melancholy tone, “ is simi- 


| lar to my fate. Every thing deserts me—friends, relatives, 


all alike are flown.”’ He then reloaded his rifle, and turned 
his steps in a direction, as he supposed, towards the house | 
fof the hospitable Morgan. 

The morning had been fair, but dark, red and heavy 
clouds now obscured the light of the sun. 
some time through the forest, until he imagined that he 
was going astray, and then altered his course. This is a 
nustake common with those unacquaimted with threading 


| the forests in the wilderness, where the country is level, 


and there are no mountains to serve as beacons. Some | 


| 
shadowed by the branches of an immense black walnut. || He stood gazing at the spectacle, and holding the reins of | || deer have left the hill, and there is nothiug to disturb 5 


| 


He walked for | 


|| thrillin 
i 


I 


“ Rest Wolf, and have done with your growling 


The growling of the dog continued, but on a lower key 

| Me. Chrystie then ventured to knock, and the dog con 

| menced barking with great vehemence. 

owner could pacify him, he cried out, 

turb the Man of the Woods at this time of night 

“ A friend, who has lost his way in the forest, 
sires shelter to-night from the approaching storm.’ 

A vivid flash of lightning, accompanied by a heavy 
| peal of thunder, now illuminated the whole country 
‘extended far to the west, and gave additional force to 
ee He heard the bar to the door of the cavein si 
j wehdrawn, and a voice exclaiming, 

* Come in from the storm—the houseless are ever » 
come.” 

The wind now began to blow violently over th: 
and to shake the trees that surreunded the dwelling ot | 
|Man of the Woods. As the guest stooped to enter the 
lvern, he observed that the light was so placed as to throw 

its glare upon him, while the distant part of the cavern ¥: 


As soon as hi 


* who's there to dis 


<1) 


and d 


llin shade. 


j 
} 


| It is sult 


“ Rest stranger, and close not the door 
hot, and [ love to see the far country illuminated for 
moment by the lightning. Like life, 
g joy followed by deeper darkness.” 

Mr. Chrystie had now full opportunity to examine t 
‘appearance of this strange being. The skins of wild am 
mals, apparently of deer, neatly prepared, were fashioned 


} 


there is a flas! 





and young by mysell, and educated for hunting in the || are known to return after proceeding a short distance to! ‘tight to his broad breast, descending like the dress of t 


best manner. Here's health to you, and success to our} 


Hl 
sport.” 8 
T cannot hit a dollar arms-end fifteen rods every time.” 

* Never mind that—blaze in among the herd, and ten 
to one but that you kill something. 
aimed exactly where you hit—all just as well. You drink 
nothing at all, Mr. Chrystie—but you'll learn by and by.” 


Mr. Chrystie turned, and beheld the herd of elk move), time, but could discover nothing of his former track, nor | 


off at a distance over the prairie, followed by the hounds, 


whose deep-mouthed bayings came floating on the wind. || noting habitations to be near. 
He was soon on horseback, and he found that he bestrode 


' * 

guide. 
Then swear that you , forests, and were almost famished before they discovered | head against the side of the cavern, and looking out - o1 
‘any settlement. 


[the spot from whence they departed. A large party of 


|pass to be wrong, and would not follow that unerring 
They were accordingly lost for a loug time in the 


Mr. Chrystie pursued the path he had chosen for a long 


could he find the least trace, or hear the least sound de-| 


openings among the trees, he discovered a mountain, or| 


Once or twice, through | 


| Greeks to his knees. He wore long moccasins, laced ¥'! 


gentlemen, who had a compass with them, became so| thongs, and the whole skin of a panther was thrown ove! 
‘But, Me. Morgan, Lam no marksman like yourself. | bewildered and infatuated that they imagined the com-|) his shoulders and belted around him. 


He appeared to by 


|; about fifty years of age, and his form indicated great mus 


cular strength and activity. He stood awhile leaning 


the scene; he then turned, and again welcomed, with 4 
the dignity of a prince, the stranger to his dwelling. 
‘How long have you been wandering in tle fore’ 
to-day ?”’ 
‘In the morning I rode in pursuit of a herd of elk ; ™) 
horse, after a long chase, escaped from me by acciden! 
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EEE a ee — — a _— —_ . 

eae e —_ TRY Ee ee . ~ . ~ i ” 
nce I was bewildered and lost, and by chance have found my life. Something unusual must have befallen you, and || He was the only son of a respectable and wealthy country 
fore way hither.” your retirement is perhaps the etlect of grief or disappoint- gentleman, and was educated at home. His retired life, 
and fondness for books of imagination, gave him incorrect 


The Man of the Woods arose, and slashing some meat ment. Your experience may afford useful lessons of wis 








man ~ ° . 
was from a deer that hung in a recess, aud running a pronged dom to one who is about to mingle in the scenes of busy ideas of the world, and when placed in the situation » hich 
ined stick through it, he placed it across a billet of wood be-  ji¢,. » he was destined to fill, he became the prey of an artful 

tore a fire t sle « i more dis- . : : and designing woman in sigh life. This is a rare event 
ps of that began to crackle and blaze in a : . ‘* The history of my life affords some striking events, f suing gh i I ° 
b taat recess of the cavern. The smoke from the fire, after A s : in France: but it need net surprise you when you hear 
aaa : ; ; but it isa tale of sorrow. J have never told it to any one, : : 

curling and eddying awhile around the roof, escaped . , ; - that the book which he most admired was Les Revevies of 
ur of - . or whispered it even to myself; but my thoughts daily and ; 2 

through some unseen passage. Every thing wore the air ‘ ‘ 2 M. Rousseau. This women trifled with the aflections of 
ce - 9 : nightly are turning to scenes of past happiness—sceuves so 

of neatness, if not of comfort. Some rude benches made 7 : her victm uatil he was passionately in love. Her accom- 
gat a ill enchantingly fair, that | sometimes almost believe them . 

of split wood were placed near the entrance, and one that - ‘ . | plishments were many, and that of singing she possessed 
ered, , : real. In solitude the mind raises a fairy-like world to it- ’ 

was higher than the others seemed to serve for a table. 4 iv perfection. With all the blandishments in her power, 
n the , : : self, inhabited by purer beings than can exist :—it is lux- 

In a short time the smoking venison, a wooden dish filled a she led him on only to desert him, and to laugh at his 
tha ury to indulge in such reflections. 1 was educated a phy- | | : : 

with salt, and some fine yellow paw-paws, were placed —.” , , “|| folly Fhis disappomtment produced a derangement sin- 
anc : _* By J sician, and pursued the studies connected with the se: . S : 

before the stranger. Mr. Chrystie’s hunger saved him the . : gular in its effects. His conversation was sensible and 
siood entail deri me ence of physic, particularly botany, with all imaginable hich! : ' id ‘ 

rouble of rei 1 ; : ; i 2 + = rs : vghlvy entertamimg, and no one could perceive «a trace & 
What adering many thaaks to his host, and he ate zeal. They have formed a chief source of delight, aud | vila 8 I 

“4 : his unfortunate disorder, unless some one sung, or played 


with the zeal inspire } E 
trong spired by long fasting. have not neglected them since my desertion of the world 


The singular being who imhabited this remote cavern, In traversing the hills and vast plains ot this wilderness, 
examined his guest with deep and fixed attention, while | have derived as much pleasure im discovermg new spe- 
the shadow of a rock screened himself from observation. cies, new habits of plants, and new associations of min- 
Before the repast was completed, Mr. Chrystie was start- erals, as the general at the head of his army when flush- 
led by the sudden approach of his host, who inquired ina ed with victory. There are those who take supreme de- 
hurried voice and manner, “‘ Who are you?" On hearing light in watching the effects of their own labour im culti- 


on a musical instrument within his hear, 1 remember 


UpoL 
well when walking in the gardens and conversing with 


, and 


him, we heard, from one of the grated windows of the Asy- 
lum, the sweetest female voice lL ever listened to, singing a 





plaintive English air. The music was beavenly. My com- 


panion was all attention, and when the song was com 












vat 
bars the name Chrystie he turned away in evident disappoint- vation, from the first shoot until the fruit hangs on the pleted, repeated & exactly we hed been sung. fe cloned 
euish ment, and seated himself near to the entrance of the ca- bough To me the wilderness is a garden, cherished and one a loud and unnatural fit of laughter, and continued 
dows vern. Mr. Chrystie bad soon leisure to examine its interior. | watered by the Most High—displaying the most superb ee 0 squares rH unth bis veise Gnd attained te 
acify It extended apparently to a great distance, and was one specimens, from the maguificent magnolia to the smallest ae en See Shocked ant Gighnass, 5 sp 
ry stit of those nitre caves so often found in the limestone bills of eerie dhet Gleems on the craz. You may cay thetfem treated to the building in dismay, sorrowing over the 
away Kentucky. The air within was cold and pure, and he |an enthusiast: it is the fault of my life. 1 follow the oh-|| ~ & cfbemen antare. As! was hastily erescing one of 
ore it could distmetly hear whenever the roar of the wind with- ject of my love with the greatest eagerness. It has been the halls that extended through the whole length of the 
sv01 out would permit the dashing of water in the furtherest (the source of my greatest happimess—the cause of the ae ge oe apes " : — oh ane 
| to be extremity of the cavern. |deepest sorrow. There is something in your appearance conteyeee k eee - : poetegger se yrree ng se . 
2 : 4 . « « ‘ . f 
, and Am I deceived? or is that sound which I hear the | that reminds me of times long past, when | was young and the warm beams of the sun 7 re pouring But the pas- 


, ian On 
| been rushing of waters | fi ho: i o . Perhap u may derive be 
full of hope, like yourself. Perhaps yo 7 oe ©" || sage into the room was grated and protected by thick iron 


* It is—follow me, and | will lead you to a scene of) yor: ¢ : re re : 
y || nefit from the confidence lam now about torepose in YOU. || wars. Behind this grate stood the most beautiful being | 






a hur 
” 
Imos wonder My father was possessed of great wealth, and he! 1 
, H ot the Wake ey ee h ally father tact citas ssed of grea oy eld one o ever beheld—the very ideal which my taney had formed 
were @ seized the hight, which was flaring trom the wind \the most extensive plantations in Virginia. | was the of all that was lovely. She was dressed in white robes 
rape which came in at the door, and led the way. They passed youngest of three sons, and was educated at one of the). yy.) soak tc: cenaketh caiilhe dian: Gah: dail alae 
j P i . ow . : P ia mi her ham te mona ue s ove oulders 
‘tions in a winding course a few hundred yards, the sides of the | northern colleges. After receiving my degree, | com- F 
- . , on her glowing cheeks. We gazed at each other im as- 


of the cavern here and there retreating so as to form immense | menced the study of physic, to which | became passion- “ithe i ee its cane a ata 
halls, their arched roots hung with stalactites, glittering | ately attached. . i recollect, with what pleasure and Conrenment aud Curneny ee wems Nee Coes 
in the rays of light, like pillars of diamonds. The noise of | .othusiasm | climbed the Alleghanies, the Highlands of 
I the falling waters became louder and almost deafening, || Now-york. or ranged the Green mountains in search of 


unce 
—but ina short time again appeared. [ was standing 
rooted to the same spot where she had last seen me. She 


beckoned me to approach 


yo when turning suddenly round an angle of the wall, one |plants and minerals. {1 could bear the fatigue of travel- “wey lie - Enelish. ‘t ™ 
r key of the most splendid scenes in nature burst upon their ling on foot with ease, and nothing could damp my ar i poeerree eee oe 9 ‘ 7 p + as a 
how sight. From where the roof of the cavern was lifted up to)’ dour. My father supplied me liberally with funds, and oe “ae - oo : nt pt st , : ae site wn 1 
as hi a height, that could be but indistinctly descried, a stream | he theaght thet te Glecovered move than ordinary dili- oe ~ 2" wad _ ~ oA a TD " _ cor roe 
tom of water shot down and was hurled into a dark and fa- || gence in my pursuits—far superior to the noble practices pe , 2 ” a steps 7 nh d wr a on 
thomless abyss below. Some broken rocks impeded its pas- Ref ms uecthere, whe caught uo higher delight than what e eo Te a ss 8 ve _~ Ane . 
ad d sage, and formed separate lines of water, wiich appeared | horse-race ora cock-fight could give. One of them was | ms ‘oe Pte eae a ’ : rid 0 ' dpc b 
when Gashing inthe beams of the torch like threads of silver. | shot through the heart, in a duel, which originated about, , OEP wie . I wo te neces we be ; o fn ep n 
neovy 5 Dir. Chrystie beheld the scene in astonishment. Every the merits of a favourite horse. He died im his vocation verse of me ie cients thin y 1 “ as ; the ve aa ra i ee 
ft thing connected with the being who stood beside him “« My father sent me to Edinburgh with a noble outfit. In parece : adr. rt ig fav wa r acing a 
to | seemed like the tales of romance. Inhabiting a natural the society olf Gis Unentli off Gan ‘tend al came.’ 8 ede mr a a Um the henge " zs ~ tot v — he 
ots pam, ary woadere almest equal to the fabled creations enjoyed the pleasures of refined society I subsequently scecines - mes ew pss Pe oa heart would break "as aries 
of the genii. But why and wherefore should he be here " visited the hospitals of London, and became intimate w ith two ve a since I was deprived of them both in canes 
- Tiny epmeryte slowly —_ ee — th: sounding many eminent physicians. In London | became acquaint period of . week. What my feelings were, on that a 
: or orregptanstinige eg ae pessdly tape neater ed also with an author of some celebrity. Our acquam- | ¢ holy event, can only be imagined. From long watching 
oft his master as he eaeeeeil himeclf, w hich in its turn gently i tance ripened into friendship. I became his patron, and and attendance, my nerves became dreadfully shattered 
"wee caressed the faithful animal. “ All feelings of love,” || #€ Was twice relieved from prison through my exertions jj aud I was for a short time ina state of delirium. My 
ities thought Chrystie, “ are not dead within ig i cant But human nature is radically bad—lI repeat it, radically | brother, with affected kindness, thought that travelling, 
aw be a misanthrope.” bad. This friend, who was too proud to make known his; and a change of place would be beneficial. He accom 
They sat some time in silence together, when the old distress, until reduced to great want; who subsisted on my || panied me to Paris, and brought me te this place as a fit 
cults man suddenly exclaimed, “it is there I wish my body | generosity—this tie a sages ridiculed me, m — for the Lunatic peng “ee me ped 
fon might be thrown, when my soul quits this tenement of|| Publ for those — by _ ie himself seme - he § in re “e up — rn wep hot ony of the 
as clay, and my spirit returns to the God who gave it—there || nefitted. So true “ is, that the re are some beings who | dreadful place | was in until the following morning. IT suz 
in that fathomless abyss. I loathe and detest the customs | peesrate endure to ne benefit—who are miscrable un-| posed my = ~ - 4 ae as on ph. dtyene agin 
aot of the world. They wrap the foul corrupted mass of clay i S the load is shaken from Cals hewnions . I can now y vic inity of I ws - by _ — dt =e Was a and 
id ant in white robes, hypocritically lament over it, and in af-'| took back and only smile at the terrible feelings his treach | when I discovered the terrible mansion to which I wa 
* lery excited in my bosom. I left London, in disgust, and | betray ed, my rage knew no bounds My keepers left mu 


noned fected sorrow consign it to the grave, with a stone bear- | . : 
jrepaired to Paris. My acquaintance with the American) Supposing that I had a turn of delirium, and no intreatie 


of the ing an unmeaning epitaph at the head. Let my body never : : ; : ; 
@ ; 3 aH . ee |ambassador procured me a friendly reception in all the || or statements, on my part, can apparently convince them 
d wit be found for either friends to lament, or foes to rejoice | Bi a ; c _ file 
; pg : learned societies. 1 visited their schools of Arts, and in| that | am in my sober senses ave long suspected that 
1 Ove! over it. I once was sick—a burning fever rolled along my | .. : : ; i} } ti love 
‘ y : ’ || fancy contemplated the introduction of many improve-| my brother has bribed them is great love of money 
to be veins. [crawled towards that abyss and determined to | : a “ ! . bus ind ' : 
: ‘. : eaysyte ments by myself into my native country. The treatment! (for he is a finished miser,) has thus induces him to cage 
t mus precipitate myself down the gulf. But this faithful dog |. ~ Ree a : : . 1 afforded him: . ; 
? - mate ° irises ee - toe of the miserable wretches confined in the Lunatic Asylum, | bis sister, and afforded hin a@ pretext to grasp my portion 
ng Hl h » bac rom the w we resis ." : . Z P > 
oe ela me — _ - ten ~~ ak to resist him.’ || .nere kindness was substituted for severity, appeared to If you have any compassion on the unfortunate being be 
- , Mr, Chrystie looked with surprise, and almost horror, || he the best remedy for that afflicting disease. An exten-| fore you, assist, I pray you, in my escape 
it the man who spoke thus calmly of suicide. He felt sive garden was attached to the building, where those who “ It was impossible for me not to promise any thing she 
fores inxious to hear the history of his life, and determined, if were not outrageous were suffered to amuse themselves. requested. I was fascinated by the surprising loveliness 
possible, that his curiosity should be gratified. “Do not , Some were indulging in imaginary scenes of pleasure, of before me, and I would have given worlds to have been 
k; my think,” said he, * that it is an idle curiosity which prompts | pomp, or power, while others were silent and melancholy. || assured of her sanity, and of the truth of her statement 
ty, 


ident me, venerable stranger, to solicit the history of vour past} There was one young man whose history interested me 'From some couversation which I held with one of ¢ 
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head keepers, soon after, though conducted, on my part, 
with apparent indifference, | learned her whole history ; 
nod a certain indefinable hesitation im his speech and 
manner, and his solicitude for the motives of my inqui- 
Fived with in- 


ries, convinced me that he was bribed. 
dicnation, | immediately planned the escape of the fair 
prisoner. | procured a rope-ladder, which | eave her, 
unperceived, through the grate, and with that she was to 
effect her descent into the garden, as soon as the bell toll- 
! also provided her with mate- 
It was 


ed eight in the evening. 
rials for breaking the fastenings to the windows. 
a dark and windy night, as | paced along the walk under 
he «indow, with the greatest impatience. | frequently 
looked up, until my eyes became weary with gazing At 
leneth the clock struck eight, and | saw a white figure 
descending. I was at the foot of the ladder to receive her 
in my arms as she touched the ground. I flung my cloak 
over her shoulders, and placed a hat on her head, which I 
had provided for that purpose, and brought concealed 
under my cloak. We fortunately passed into the street 
unsuspected by the keeper at the gate, who krew me. 
The noise of the carriages, rattling over the pavements, 
seemed to terrify my fair companion, and she clung to my 
arm for protection. We passed two or three squares be- 
fore I ventured to call fora carriage. I then convey ed. 
her to an obscure lodging in Paris, and in a few days 
conducted her to Bordeaux. In a short time I procured 
a passage for us both in an American ship to Baltimore 
On our voyage we had much serene weather and many 
calms. In imeginetion, we seemed to be wafted toa hap- 
pier clime. Being every day near to my fair charge, I 
had reason to esteem her mind and virtue, as well as to 
admire ber peerless beauty iin Baltimore we were united 
in indissoluble bonas. FT sincerely believe that her affec- 
tion was equal to my own. Those happy days are ever 
present to my memory, like a delightful dream, which, on 
waking, we remember with pleasure mingled with regret 
that it no longer continues. My busmess increased as I 
became eminent as a physician. My wife bore me a son, 
and with what joy f received this pledge of love none but a 
parent can conceive. About a year after this event my 
wife's brother died, and she was the sole heir to his estate 
I sailed for England, and after a necessary detention for 
a number of months, obtained possession of wealth far 
beyond my wants and wishes. T returned to my country 

in a fast-sailing vessel, and as we came up the noble bay, 

on which Baltimore is so happily situated, | stood on the 

deek and delighted to trace out every hill with which I 

was acquainted, looming up in the blue distance. We an- 
chored in the harbour of Baltimore, but I did vot then no-; 
None buta few! 


| impatiently urged 


tice that it was unusually deserted oats 


swept silently and fearfully along 
the bargemen to increase their speed, as they rowed to- 
figures on the whart, 


wards the shore. There were but few 


who seemed hastily passing to and fro, and none with | 


whom I was acquainted. As I passed along I was sur- 


prised at the solitude and silence of the streets. But how 
shall | describe my despair when I called in vain on the 
names of my wife and child. Every thing was desolate. 
From some of the few remaining inhabitants | learned 
that my wife had died of a new, prevailing, and malignant 
fever, and that my child was carried away by a stranger 
Many inquiries were made fo 
my child, but | never could learn wi 


What followed | cannot distinctly recolleet— 


they knew not whither. 


it became of him 


“Your son still lives—lives to bless and restore you to 


the world. My long-lost parent, beho'd him here wiso 


was even now in search of you . 
The parent heard trom his son that he had been taken, 
under the protection of one of his father’s friends, who 
had, in consequence of his protracted stay in England 
Phe orphan had been carried 


supposed him to be dead 
to Jamaica, and in gratita te hia d the name of his 
benefactor. On 
dentally heard of 


singularity of his conduct 


his return to the United States, he acci- 


his father’s re-oppearance, and of the 


Aiter 


he had traced him into the w 


many fruitless inqui- 


res, stern states 

Nhe sun had risen, and every leaf and flower elittered 
in the rain-drops that clung to them. Chrystie was awa- 
kened from a sound and refreshing sleep on the shins of 
the buffalo, and the first object he beheld was bis father 


standing over him, leaning on his rifle. His dress of skins 





had been thrown aside, and be had assumed the garb of 





civilized man 


Every thine was arraneed evidently for 





departure. The fire was extinguished on the hearth, and 
a small bundle lay on the rude table. 
“ Rise, my son, and let us commence our journey.’ 
He arose, and in a short time they left the cavern for 
They ascended a pinnacle, and seated themselves 


ever. 
on the summit. 

What a glorious spectacle! All nature seems again 
bursting into fresh lite. The storm of the night has added 
to the freshness of the mornmg Do you not see that thin 
column of smoke, in this direction, which rises above the 
forest 7” 

“I cannot see it.” 

* Follow then with your eyes the mazes of the river, 
and where it is lost to the sight you wall see the white 
trunk of a sycamore. 
of the hunter, Morgan. lam convinced that man was not 
made to be a solitary being. There are duties which we 
lngratitude or disapp 
dampen our ardour for doing good, or lead us to indulge 


owe to society. tment should not 





in selfish and solitary lamentations. 


‘to mingle in the world, and am satisfied that we all must) 


learn how to lose as well as to enjoy.” 


Dear Gay—I send you the preceding as a specimen of 


j the composition of my new acquaintance. MonTicona. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





| Selected 


The Emperor Napoleon and his suite were riding slowly 
towards Lsling, when they encountered a numerous body 
ol captive Austriaus, most of whom were wounded—many 
severely. Napoleon and his stati immediately turned out 
of the road and as the prisoners filed past, the Emperor, 


uncovering himself with respectiul solemnity » repeated in 


voble, and touching accents, ‘* Honour to the brave! hon- 


our to the brave who bleed tor their country 


Honour unto the brave, honour to those who tall 
Where ireedom’s banners wave, where glory’s trumpets call 
The laurel, that alone should shade a hero's grave, 
Will bloom when we are gone—then ** honour vo the brave '” 


Hlonour unto the brave, honour to those who bleed 
Their native land to save—oh! theirs is fame, indeed. 
Who that could perish so would live to be a slave? 


’ 


? no '—** honour to the brave '’ 





Can brave men crouch so k 


Hlonour unto the brave, who bore their banner high, 
Above the stormy wave, beneath the stormy sky ; 
Phey sleep tne hero's sleep in many an ocean cave, 


But their fame is on the deep—then * honour to the brave !"* 


Honour unto the brave, where’er they draw the sword ; 
Honour to those who crave but tame as their reward ; 
In camp, in regal hall, on mountain, or in cave, 


At beauty’s festival, still ** honour to the brave ! 





Mrs. Morris, the lady of Major Morris, who a year or two 
aro descended in the diving-bell at Piymouth, whilst under 
water wrote along letter to her father, which concluded with 
the follow ing lines 

From a belle, my dear father, you've oft had a line 
Put not from a bell under water; 

Just now I ean only assure you I’m thine— 
Your diving affectionate daughter. 





new crown piece, the sovereign's name being cut 











ILI. and not as heretofore, George IV. with a lanre! 
wreath 
Pistrucei, iu thine art divine 
Thou never wast more clever; 
Long may the laurel mark our sovereign’s line 
Bat may the I. V. never. 
Some one observed, “matches are made in heaven. 
‘Ves, answered another, ** and are very often dipped in 


the other pl ice,’ 





it the exclusive sclfish man 
As he never gives love 


It is the decree of heaven th 
shall be miserable even in this world 
to any man, he never car receive a return of love. 
war with the general good 


common enemy of mankind ! His money command at 
tentions, and even procure the outward show of respect—but 


or th 


may 


he can never receive the homage of an unbought smile ; 


warm tribute of a truly grateful heart. Weaith is too poor to 


nim al- 





purchase love—and power is not strong enough to enel 
tection. The eye may fall abashed in the presence of gran- 
deur—the lips may chant the praise of afiluence; the knee 
mav bend in homage before the splendour of authority —but the 


‘There is our course to the dwelling 


lam prepared again | 


ot his species, and ts therefore the , 


| heart is above all bribe, and will give its affections to goodness 


j alone. The selfish man is therefore shut out from ail that gives 
‘yrace and value to lite, all that makes life a blessing—for what 
js extensive wealth to him who has no man’s conlidence, ne 
man’s sympathy, no man’s love! 

We must learn to be kindly affectionate towards our fellow 
men, to be sincerely interested in their happiness, to forbear 
with them, to torgive their foibles, to forget their injuries, to 
bear their burdens of sorrow and infirmity. It is delightfal t 

|contemplate, and as far as in our power to increase the hap 
piness ot others. 





A lady asked a gentleman the time of the day. He said he 
kept no watch, and that in the morning Chanticleer was hi 
| time-piece. ** I did not know,” rejoined the lady, “ till now 
i that the towl was so scientific a crownologer.”’ 





An impertinent poet having begun to read to a certain per 
||son a poem of his own making, asked him which of bis verses 
were the best? He answered, “ those thou hast not yet read 
tor they have not made my head ach.” 





| 


| An Irishman was asked how his mother did? * My jewel, 
said he, ** lam much obliged to you tor your inquiries, but I 
never had a mother.”’ ** How is that ?”’ said his trend. ‘* Why 
don’t you know,” said Paddy, “ that am the son of my aunt! 





|| A-solicitor, who was remarkable tor the length and sharp 

| ness of his nose, once told a lady, that if she did not immedi 
ately settie a matter in dispute, he would file a bill against her 

|| ** Indeed, sir,” said the lady, “ there is no necessity for you 
to jfile your bill, tor 1 am sure itis sharp enough already.” 

' 


| 





The month of May is justly deemed the youthful and lovely 
time of the year. It ts at tha: period, when nature appears in- 
expressibly charming, her lap tiled with flowers—her ample 
bosom swelling with the nourishment of the world. The ge- 
nial sun * trom the lucid chambers ot the south, looks out and 


smiles,"’ and the animation it creates, is universal, extending 

throughout all the clements and classes of being. It is the 
|'season when our liveliest feelings are enkindled—when we 

catch, as it were, new life trom the surrounding objects of 
| creation which are bursting forth into beauty, and our affex 
tions, like the opening rivers, just freed trom their icy chains 
are tlowing in a thousand channels. 





|| He whose first emotion on the view of an excellent produc 
|| ton, is to undervalue it, will never have one of his own t 
| show. 

The hardest trial of the heart is, whether it can bear a rival’ 
failure without triumph. 
|| Who says hypocritical, says ail that is despicable in mo 
| rals—who says affected, says all that is odious in manners. 
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The new Exchange.—The witty communication trom the 


knight of the © Broken Seal,’ remarking upon this build 


ing, does not possevs sufficient pith for the Mirror, and we 
ire at a loss to comprehend the meaning of the paragrapl 
which commences with “The new exchange '—indeed- 


*pshaw—the Merchants’ Folly, you had better call it,” &¢ 
Butwhy is our gallant knight so much offended with the lo 
stion of the post-otlice !—Surely he can have no objection 


to read his letters under cover 


The Arcade.—For the accommodation of the ladies, we 
understand that an arcade iy to be erected, between Maiden 
lane and John-street. We have heard a creat deal about th 
beauty and utility of these buildings in other cities, but as we 
are under the impression that the description given of the one 
n contemplation here, is incorrect, we think it advisable t 
retrain from making any further remarks upon the subject ua 


til we are more fully acquainted with the plan. 


1 Question.—If there is any ordinance to prevent person 


urning straw, &c. in the public streets after dark, ought j 


not to be enforced ? 
Vrs. Homans’ Poems.—* We perceive,” says the Galaxy 
that all the newspapers, far and near, notice the proposa 
for publishing at Cambridge, a volume of the poems of Mrs 
Hemans ; and we are clad of it; for it is an indication of the 
ood taste of readers as well as editors, when such poetry i 
read, admired, and called into extensive circulation. The 


proposed volume is to contain some pieces with which the 


public The League of the Alps has beer 
sent by the author to one of her friends in manuscript, 7 


‘t familiar. 


ire t 

this, and aselection of other poems made by Mrs. H. herse! 

the editor proposes to add two tragedies— The Siege of Va 

ia, and The Vespers of Palermo, with a selection fron 
+} 

i} 


Mrs. Hemans’s other publications 





publisher wi 


doubtless find many purchasers for this volume among th 
readers of the New-York Mirror. 
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Domestic Servants—We lament that our limits prevent the object of this Institution te cherish and to reward. In 
us from publishing in the Mirror the entire report of the soci-| giving the character of a servant, the whole tru 





h should be 





ety for the encouragement of faithful domestic servants in rigidly stated, and any thing short of this is an abuse of the 


New-York 
fast, has been of great benefit to this community, and we have 
watched its progress with the most intense interest. From 


This associaiion, which was formed in May confidence reposed in us 


“ The Mavagers are gratified in being able to state, that 
they have, generally, been supported by the public opinion 


the report we extract the following paragraphs, and refer and patronage, in a greater degree than they had ventured to 


those who desire further information relative to the society, 
to the pamphiet itseif, which is now betore the public : 


hope in the outset. The report of the Treasurer shows, that 


the gross receipts for the nine months past have amounts d to 


* No one can be ignorant, at least no house keeper needs to two thousand three hundred and seventeen dollars and twen- 


be told, that we are very dependant upon our domestic ser 
vants for a large share of our daily family comforts 
it may be safely asserted, that if all the other arrangements 


ty-five cents, and that after defraying the current expenses, 


Indeed, and distributing thirty premiums, amounting to four hundred 


and three dollars, besides thirty Bibies, a balance of two hun- 


and couvexions of a tamily are as happy as fall generally to dred and fourteen dollars and sixty-nine cents still remains to 


the lot of humanity, bad servants are alone sufficient, if not to 
destroy, at least to mar, much of the calm happiness of do 
westic life. 


the credit of the Society. 
** Every parent must be aware of the influence which ser 
vants may, and usually do acquire over the minds of childrer 


* That the number of faithful and respectable servants in And when we consider how much and how necessary ts their 


our city, has, latterly, been quite inadequate to our wants, is 


a fact as notorious as it is lamentable. This arises, partly 


intercourse, how powertul, and often how pernicious their ex- 
ample, in the tender season of childhood, all must agree in 


from the very venius of our government, partly from the rapid the importance of giving that influence a proper direction.” 
; I i proy 


crowth of our city, partly from the facility with which a com- 
fortable subsistence may be earnedg in many stations which 
the to 
more reputabie than their own; bat mainly, from a love of in- 


pride of servants leads them consider as being 


cessant change, wiuch characterizes nearly all, and attaches 
to many who would otherwise be accounted good servants 
This restlessness of mind, and love of change, is especially 
trne of the veung and unwary female servant, which class 
constitutes a large portion of our domestics. 
movals the desire to chan :e is increased, and the ability to be 


useful is lessened: they are exposed, by the variety of scenes 


ind associates which they encounter, to powertul tempta- Wise, from neglect, or any other cause, it must be recollectec 


contraction of habits inimi- 
nd opposed to their 
They become impatient of control, or of ad 


tions, to evil conversation, to the 





eal to the interests of their empleyers, 
own happiness. 


vice 





to piace, deteriorating at every change, they not unfrequently 


end their days in the miserable haunts of vice. For a vreat 
length of time, domestic comfort has, in this country, been im- 
body has been found in the 


paired by these cause-: o hostile 


bosem of every family, mingling in all its concerns, but with 
aseparate and opposite interest; and the evil, atall times dis- 
tressing, became, in the beginning of the last vear, quite in- 
supportable 

* To endeavour to counteract its effects, to excite the am- 
bition of servants by the distribution of prizes for long and 
taithful services, to teach them that the way to become re- 


neglizent of their duty, and, after wandering from place be truly said, begins at home. 


The managers conclude their report with the following ap 
peal:—* If the present detail of our labours, and of our par 
tial success, has not induced an opinion in the minds of our 
patrons, that our efforts ought to be continued in this interest- 
ing cause, it will, perhaps, be unavailing for the Managers to 
express an opinion to that eflect. ‘That opinion, however, 
they fee! themselves bound, in their official capacity, to ex 
press ; that the primitive objects of this Institution are to be at 


By frequent re- tained, by steady and well-directed efforts, which are small in 


comparison with those objects. The pian, it is believed, ts 


no longer an experiment. Should it, however, ; reve other 


that the ereatest labourers will be the greatest losers. Not 
antic.pating, however, such a result, we contidently eall upon 
subscribers and the public, in aid of this charity, which, it may 
We ask you to promote the 
happiness and the usetulness of your own lamilies, to increasé 
The 


“rs have assumed, is an bumble one 


your own security, and to enlarge your own comfort 
task which the Man: 


but they beheve it is not useless, and they trust it will not be 





thankless. To the selfish and the epicure they might appeal 
for support, but they rely upon better feelings, upon nobler 
impulses than theirs To the householder they appea’, who 
are labouring to promote his security; to the citizen, us ea 
deavouring to ameliorate the condition of the poor; to the pa 
rent, as aiming indirectly at the improvementol lis children; 


to the philanthropist, as striving to enlarge the bouads of hu 


spectable is by respecting themselves, is one of the objects of man happiness ; and to the Christian, as carrying to those who 


this institution. 


need it, the exceilence of the Gospel of our Saviour and Mas 


* During the nine months that our office has been opened, ter who is in Heaven. 


(up to the 20th March,) the names of two thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-four servants have been registered as appli- 
cants for places ; one thousand nine handred and fitty-tour ap 
plications have been made by subscribers, for servants ; and 
six hundred and sixty-nine engagements are known to have 
been effected. Itis believed that a still larger number have 
been employed, but as one hundred and ninety-nine servants 
have not returned their tickets, as we desired, the exact num- 
ber cannot be ascertained. 

** The faults that occasion bad servants are not seldom feund 
in the treatment and manner of employers, who do uot al 
ways keep in mind the Divine precept, ‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them 
Some cases have occurred, where, for the most venial offence, 
a servant has been suddenly discharged, and a tair character 
setused to be given. ‘This is manifestly unjust, as well as im 
politic. The opposite case, however, more frequently ox 
curs, where employers will good-naturedly give a servanta 
vertificate of good character, expressing all his valuable qua- 
lites and caretully concealing the bad one for which, per- 
haps, he has been discharged. This culpable reluctance to 
disclose the vices or detects of servants, doubtless arises from 
But is it just to the 
On the con- 


amistaken benevolence towards them. 


sood? Isit even kindness to the bad servant? 


o 
trary, is it not essentially practising a duplicity, which, while 
it sinks the servant deeper in folly or in guilt, by conniving 
at his foible or his crime, subjects the employer to the same 
leception which he has assisted to practise upon others, 
Such mistaken kindness has sometimes proved nearly fatal to 
the quiet and happiness ofa family. Itis but a short time 
ince such a good-natured hypocrisy had nearly cost a mother 
the life of her child. The fault of the nurse was intemperance, 
which had been carefully concealed when ingziry was made, 
snd had not the hand of a stranger lifted from a guiter where 
she had fallen, the poor wretch and her helpless charge, the 





unhappy mother might have discovered ittoo late. In giving 
ihe character of this seryant, the mantle of charity had been 
drawn, with undue kindness, over her besetting sin. A sys 
tematic course of conduct on the part of employers, at once 
firm and consistent, dignified and kind; conforming to the 
Taw of love, which teaches us to make due allowance jor hu 
man infirmities, would tend to increase the happiness of both 


> tickets of the lottery, ir order to destroy th 


Mr. Jeffirsoa.— 
of Mr. Jetlerson. 
pointed by the citizens of New-York, have been published to 


‘tive exertions are making for the rehet 


The proceedings of the committee, ap 





all the daily papers, and we feel confident that every indivi 
dual who has any interest in the glory of his country, wul, 
(when called upon to do so,) contribute his mite towards the 
relief of the hero and the statesman who devoted the greater 
part of his lile to the service of his native land, and who wa 
among the most conspicuous In the struggle for our national 
existence, The plan proposed by the committee, ts to rate, 
by individual subscription, a sufficient amount to purchase u 
Nr. Jetlerso: 
would thus be left in the enjoyment of his property, andi 
it 

adequate sum Is obtained in time, itis contemplated to burn 
the tickets on the FouRTH oF * Nothing,” # 
the committee, ** could be more appropriate to the fiflieth an 
niversary of American independence, than that it should be 
the day of reliet to the patriot, whose present difficulties are, 
in some degree, connected with the perilous cecision of that 
The reputation which New-York has su 

Ib require that 


it 


turbed by the apprehension of future ¢ mbarrassment, uw 


MULY next. ay 


memorable epoch. 
tained, her patriotism, wealth, and numbers, 





she should do much on this occasion. Large individual cor 

tributions are not expected, though they will uot be refused 
from citizens who are able and anxious to make ther "The 
offerings we look for, are such as may be general ; not those 
of rivalry, or ostentation, but the obligations of grateful fee! 
ing and patriotic hearts. In many cities of the Union, atten 


tion has been awakened to this subject, and present prospects 
augur the best resuits. In this matter, the tes 
yield to nobler and holier feelings. This tact h 
to our citizers. Nor will itbe without beneficial effects on the 


lings of part 





national interests. The future statesman, who shall deserve 





amid the severest conflicts of party, the reputation of honest 
motives, willfeel assured, that when in retirement and in po 
verty, his country will not be unjust to him; and this conti 
dence will quicken his zeal 2nd animate his exertions ia pub 
lic service.” 

The Galary.—The editor of this journal informs his read 
ers that Mr. Cooper and Miss Kelly, during theirrecent visit | 
to Boston, were unsuccessful in attracting full houses, and he , 


parties, and to promote that affectionate fidelity which it is. gravely inquires “ why they did not run away? 


May-day.—Of all the days in the year, to him who loves 


1 jostling of the crowd, May 


and of all the May-days we ever 


repose and dreads the noise 


tar the most awtul 


iv last May 


day ts by 


witnessed o fay was the most conlused and bast 

















ling But there are me mighty and acture spirits, who ap 
pear to enjoy life amid the whirl of polite al revolutions, and 
others, belonving to a lower class of the same or , derive 
all their pleasare from the bustling change of common lite ; 
and te such, no part of the year can be more delightful than 
that most revolutionary and eventinl! per the first of May 
To him also, whe is so happy as to have no occasion to eva- 
cuate his garrison, and can look up the surrounding turmoil 
without taking any part in it, May-day affords an amusing 
spectacle He can view the hurry and vex ation of the movers, 
and the frequent snarlings which sccompany the entrance of a 
rew tenant and the eyectment of an old one, and bless his stars 
that he is bimsell tree trom such evil Such was pot out 
happy lot on the late memorable occasion We were under 
the necessity of removing our earthly tabernacle, and before 
the task was finished, we felt that man was born to trouble. No 


thing can be attended with more difficulty than the removal 


of a printing-office, especially that of a pe riodical, which can 
per the 


on a frequent and rapid 


scarcely be allowed to suspend its « sitions, While on 


road. Such removals ceneraliy occa 


decomposition of matter, unparalleled in the annals of chem 


istry Among other accidents of the kind, we saw a number 
of articies, desizned tor the Mirror, which had been put in 
type, thrown down and mingled towether, so as to form, from 
the diverse nature of the sredients, a Verv curious com 
pound There was an acid piece of erticiom, and some very 
sweet amatory verses ; also a lively paragray h somewhat of a 
spiritous nature, and a watery kind of « moral essay, all ot 
which, being, by the accident, well mixed, must have formed 
s kind of intellectual punch, We might mention aumberiess 


similar vex ations, to which all trades and orofessions are liable 








on such occasions: but we do not like to dwell tee much on 
the countless ills which * flesh is heir to,” and will theretors 
lrop the subject tor a year to come 

Mr. Maywood —This meritorious and favourite actor ha 
returned to this erty, aller having accomplished one of the 
mo-t suceesstul theatrical expeditions ever made to Canada 
It will be eratifying to bis numerous thiends to! nm that at 
every theatre in which he has appeared, his performances 





have been received amid the most enthusiastic peals of ap 


plause. trom crowded and tashional le assem! les, and we icel 


unusual pleasure when stating, that the talents of the much 
individual have been properly 
d Phe crities ot 
aside their 


esteemed and distinguished 
»ppreciated by the intelli rent and the learne 


the north put up their step-wate hes, and laying 


reen spectacles, employed their pens in audable endeavours 





A vood example, 
that Mr M 
which house 


ce the chaplet on the brow of merit 
ot tati It 
perform a few nights in New York, but 


and worthy im is rumoures will 


at we 
de not know. The public are anxious to see him, and bumpe 


will be the consequence of his engagement, 


Park Theatre. —The engagement of Mr. Kean at this house, 
has given the ereatest satisfaction We shall hear no more 
of * empty boxes’? during his stay 


Chatham Theatre 
luable addition will shortly be made 


To the company of this theatre, a va 
Mr Wallack is an en 


terprizing Manager, and we are satistied that he will not sul 





fer his establishment to be out-done by any other ia the city 
Phe comedy of Love and Gout, as performed at the Hay 
warket Theatre, with great approbation, is in rehearsal, and 
will shortly be produced 

BR Head Theatre.—The workmen who are to erect this 
editics «now emploved in laying the foundation. It is said 


that it will positively be completed in the course of Novem 


er Tlie proprietors have deented on calliag ut the ** New 
York” instead of the National Theatre as at first con- 
templated 
Lalian Opera.—Itis sa it Don Giovanni, the opera nex 
to be pee ed by the It an tre ec, wil even be more po 
pular than the Barber of 8 but we have our doubt 
Phe curiosity of the / ’ " representation 
however, willsoon be erati 
Proadway Circus The ¢ n troop, under the di 
rection ¢ ir. Cowe vrry tY ed their operations on Mon 
lay evening last Pine building bas undergone a tho 
rough repair nd t }? t brush ba heen employed te 
reat ady antace 
Marricd—Onthe 4 . tt y the Kev. Mr. Green, D 
Thomas Jones, of New-Vork,to Miss Anu Suow, dau {Epler 
Snow, Esq of the f r pla 
( ve I ’ ' er 
Hist iphs of : 
a) te < i, loved, a tote 
whed, ogled, la sd f 
But escaping Hyme: var 
the wondrous cause let «t «show 
It now appeass Tens f 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





Serena, 
OR THE CHAKMS OF VIRTUE. 
A Vastoral Poem 


‘THe summer sun, from his meredian height, 
Ou panting nature pours the sultry beam, 
The winged warblers shun the blaze of light, 
And weary ploughmen loose the labouring team ; 
Along the shore of Schuylkill’s winding stream, 
Where branching elms obscure the beams of day, 
Three youthful swains, on many a pleasing theme, 
In converse sweet beguile the hours away, 
And thus, in soothing strains, they raise the rural lay. 
SIDNEY. 
Oh! how refreshing is this sylvan shade ! 
How sweet to hear yon brook run babbling by ! 
As on this grassy couch neglectful laid, 
With nature’s charms we feast the roving eye ; 
Beyond the river's course yon mountains high, 
In wild romantic ruggedness appear, 
And weeping willows on the shores we spy, 
Which bend their boughs the murmuring floods to hear, 
And birds amid those boughs delight the listening ear. 


DAMON. 
And hark! the mocking-bird’s delightful note 

With which the neighbouring grove melodious rings, 
As through the air those strains so softly float, 

The passing zephyrs fold their downy wings. 

In Albion's clime, while Philomela sings, 

The listening minstrel plans the waibler's praise, 

But, oh! ye birds, cease new to touch your strings, 
A little while your boasted songstress Stays, 

While ours for many a month attunes her softer lays. 
EDWIN. 
And mark the contrast by yon river made, 
To all the smiling scenery around ; 
Along the windings of the peaceful glade, 

O'er rocks and crags it foams with roaring sound ; 

Ob! Sidney, come, for wisdom’s law renown'd, 
From nature's scenes instruct us to be good, 

Thy herds are grazing on the meadow ground, 
And while our teams partake their mid-day food, 
We'll listen to thy lays in this sequester’d wood. 

SIDNEY. 
‘Tis not in hoarded heaps of richest ore 
The famish’d body can subsistence find, 
Nor yet in idle uninstructive lore, 

To calm the ¢ravings of the inquiring mind, 

But when with learning good is bined, 
Of brighter hues are fancy's flowers possest, 

The gold of science from its dross refined, 

Is with a glorious image then imprest, 
Becomes a current coin, and makes us truly blest. 





And oh! to souls like this alone is given 
That heartfe't rapture for the wise designed, 
To share at balmy morn, or beauteous even, 
The smiles of nature and the joys of mind ; 
Nor let the sage despise that bliss refined 
We sometimes feel our happiest moments stealing, 
When kindred souls, by tender love entwined, 
Unite in sacred sympathy of feeling, 
Oh! no, 'tis heaven's own law the Maker’s love revealing 
Bring vot for us the tabor, nor the lute, 
Nor sacred harp attuned with many a string, 
Nor deep-toned organ, nor melodious flute, 
To sing the praise of nature's bounteous king ; 
A nobler instrument let Christians bring, 
The heart stself—attuned by skill divine, 


s- 


- . . | 
From whose soft tones fr sweeter strains shall spring, I 


Than when all these in artful concert join, 
Where grand cathedral-aisles the echoing notes confine 


The heart so form'd, where love's melodious strings, 

And Christian faith, and hope, and joy are found, 
Is like the harp of #olus, which rings 

Whene'er the breath of heaven inspires the sound ; 

Then, oh' what sacred music wakes around, 

Far sweeter than the famed Orphean lyre, 

Though mortal ears hear not the note profound, 
To heaven's high throne the grateful strains aspire 
And mingle with the praise of blest angelic choir 

EDWIN. 
Oh! yes, and such the harmony that reigns 

In young Serena's pure, unsullied mind, 

When through the woodlands, or the flowery plains 

With her I rove, what raptures do I! find, 

I've sometimes thought a spirit so refined, 

For some peculiar purpose, must be given 
To higher realms, perhaps, to light mankind, 
Or like the mildly-beaming star of even, 
Soon as life's day is o'er to lead the way in heaven 
DAMON. 
Roast not, Serena, but conceal thy flame, 
For one more lovely far inspires my lays, 
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Let Sidney listen while the fair I name, 
And then thy silence shall confess her praise. 


SIDNEY 

Let both my friends with voice alternate raise 
The rapturous strain to her be loves the best, 

And when ‘tis finish’d I'll award the bays 
To him whose efforts by the muse are blest ;— 
Damon do thou begin, for ‘tis at thy behest. 

DAMON, 
I will not ask the muses to befriend 

My efforts now, nor strive their smiles to gaiv, 
I sing Alcinda, whom the loves attend, 

And love alone shall animate my strain: 

As ounce I saw her tripping o’er the plain, 

The bashful beauty from my steps withdrew, 

At first | thought ‘twas prompted by disdain, 
But soon a smiling sidelong glance she threw, 
Which, while she feign’d to fly, persuaded to pursue. 

EDWIN. 
Nor on Serena less does love await, 

But ‘tis that love descended from on high ; 
How meek her form! how modest is her gait! 

How mild the lustre of her downcast eye! 

As once | sought her noon-day haunt to spy, 
Deep in a lonely glen’s embowering shade, 

Like weunded bird | made a mournful cry, 
And soon she came to lend her kindly aid, 


That face she fain would hide, her goodness thus display’d. 


DAMON. 
Alcinda’s like a beauteous blushing rose, 
The loveliest flower im Flora’s green retreats, 
O’er her fresh lips there's not a Zephyr blows 
But stops his course to tase their balmy sweets, 
And like the sportive butterfly that fleets 
Among the flowers, whose buds for him unfold, 
Thus my approach the lovely fair one greets, 
And opes her heart, where I alone behold 
Those secret tender thoughts to others never told. 
FDWIN 
And like the tall magnola’s blossom white, 
In native dignity behold my fair, 
Beyond the butterfly's ignoble flight, 
The humming-bird alone her sweets can share. 
Oh! that this little favourite | were, 
Who keeps the ethereal path of purity, 
And sips the sweets of earth, yet rests not there, 
How soon sweet blossom would I fly to thee, 
And in thy bosom fair my resting-place should be. 
DAMON. 
What gift to thee, Alcinda, shall } bear, 
Thy smile to gain, thy sparkling eye to please ? 
I'll roam the wild-woods, seek the panther’s lair, 
And bring the trophies of my victories ; 
I'll climb the summit of the highest trees, 
And bring the bird whose plumes are glossy red, 
Or seek the nest high-waving in the breeze, 
In which the little humming-birds are bred, 
Whose tints of green and gold a glittering lustre shed. 
EDWIN 
And what, Serena, shall | bring for thee ? 
In gifts like these thou never couldst delight, 
Thou wouldst not wish the harmless birds to see 
Torn from their nests, deprived of nature's right; 
Oh! no—for thee I'll climb the mountain height, 
And pluck the wild flowers to adorn thy brow, 
For thee the muse shall weave a garland bright, 
And breathe in tender verse thy lover’s vow, 
For full of love, and truth, and tenderness art thou. 
DAMON. 
Nor less do love and tenderness confer 
Their soft endearments on my lovely fair ; 
One summer eve as forth I stray'd with her, 
A rising tempest roused the slumbering air ; 
The thunder’s crash, the lightning’s vivid glare, 
Conspired to fill her bosom with alarms, 
Her trembling frame inspired my tenderest care, 
Her very weakness but increased her charms, 


| Oh! shield me now,” she cried, and sunk within my arms 


EDWIN. 
No fears like these Serena's bosom fill— 
Too good, too pure to dread the wrath of heaven, 
As once with her [ roam'd on yonder hill, 
A lowering storm increased the gloom of even, 
By vearing winds the embattled clouds were driven, 
And pear our path a tall majestic oak 
By the red thunderbolt in twain was riven, 
* Let us not fear,” ‘twas thus she mildly spoke, 
“ Though lightnings flash around, ‘tis heaven directs the 
stroke.” 
DAMON 
Oh! could I but that blissful scene pourtray 
I witness'd once beneath the woodbine bower, 
Then would’st thou own Alcinda’s witching sway 
And even Sidney should contess her power ; 
How swiftly flew each downy pinion'd hour ' 
Alas! too soon, for one so greatly blest ; 
‘Fhe moon look’d down from her celestial tom 
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The evening star shone brightly in the west, 
And thus Alcinda sang the place where lovers rest : 
Dost thou not see yon beauteous star, 
The harbinger of even, 
Tis Venus guides her silvery car 
Along the azure heaven 
'Tis there my fancy takes her flight 
And joyfully discovers 
That blissful realm of pure delight, 
The paradise of lovers. 
There while they roam the spicy grove 
Where chrystal founts are playing, 
In tuneful lays they tell their love, 
No jealous fears betraying. 
There, while they hear the stock-dove coo 
Amid the myrtle bowers, 
They sweetly talk, and softly woo, 
And wreathe the roseate flowers. 
Oh! when the storms of time shall cease 
And all life’s toil’s are over, 
May I then seek those realms of peace 
With thee, my faithful lover. 
EDWIN. 
As with Serena once, at close of day, 
I sat and watch'd the slowly fading scene, 
the western clouds magnificently gay, 
Of every hue, and every shape were seen ; 
Like rocks, or mountain heights, with vales betweey 
Or lofty towers, or beacons blazing high ; 
Until at length a little star, serene, 
Shone through an opening that reveal’d the sky, 
And there Serena turn d, and fixed her thoughtful eye 


* Behold,” said she, “that star whose placid ray 
So sweetly shines from forth the clouded west, 
’Tis thus methinks in life’s last closing day 
The star of truth shall shine upon the blest ; 
Though clouds may seem upon his path to rest, 
The sun of glory on those clouds shall shine, 
And this small star, still more, and more contest, 
Shall brighter glow as earthly scenes decline, 
And point the opening way, and lend her light divine 
SIDNEY. 
Cease now, my friends, the corn-blades waving gree) 
Invite again the ploughman to the field, 
Such equal merit in your strains is seen 
That both deserve, and both the palm must yield 
Damon, the maiden by thy verse reveal’d, 
Shall from thy praise increasing charms obtain ; 
Edwin, thou hast with feigned name conceal’d 
Fair virtue’s praise, well worthy of thy strain, 
Go win Serena's love, and thou the prize shalt gain. 


AUDENBC: 
TO 


ove thee, es. 
Written expressly for Mr. Howard, and published by T. Birclk 
Love thee? yes, too fondly, truly ; 
Though of smiling hope berett, 
Friendship’s flame still burns as purely 
Fond affection still is left, 
Stil! for thee, oh! fondest, dearest, 
Oft my prayer to heaven ascends, 
Pleasure binds when thou art nearest 
Dearest Lydia, best of friends. 


Through the dark’ning clouds of sorrow 
Beams of joy will sweetly shine, 

As tears their lovely radiance borrow, 
From eyes as bright, and soft as thine 

Dear as the star that guides at even 
The wand'ring seaman o'er the deep, 

Is thy fond smile, that light from beav'» 
My soul in virtue’s course to keep 
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Life’s rugged path is all before thee, 
The cold, cold world is new to thee, 
The shield of love has yet been o'er the: 
But, will it, can it, keep thee free, 
From anxious cares, from withering sorros 
From threat’ning dangers, trembling fear- 
From restless nights that dread the morrow, 
From morning's light, beheld through tears . 
Can innocence and truth insure thee 
The world’s respect, and cloudless days 
No, dearest! but they will procure thee 
Thy own respect, thy heart's own prais¢ 
The fondest love can never shield thee 
From perils in thy rugged way ; 
But mercy’s arm a prop may yield thee, 
And conscious virtue be ty stay ! 
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